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What the effect would be on a large wall it is not easy to de- 
cide from this fragment, but the balancing lines flowing in con- 
trary directions serve to neutralise each other, and the pattern 
for this reason. can be better trusted than in many apparently simi- 
lar cases, where there is not this balance. 

Fig. 10 may well be looked upon as very disagreeable, and as 
ugly as anything, unless it be made of bunches of parti-coloured 
flowers. There is some repose in such a pattern as Fig. 10, from 
the blocks being in line ; but their monotonous regularity, and the 
violent contrast of colour, in this case bright blue and a yellow 
grey, make it unpleasant by stimulating the attention powerfully 
to count and combine the patterns, while the staring and positive 
contrast of colour unfits it for the display of any objects seen 
against it. Papers like this now abound everywhere in halls, attics, 
and servants' rooms, but we trust the time is not far distant when 
other papers, as cheap and more tasteful, will take their place. 

Fig. ii is an expensive scarlet wall-paper, sprinkled with bunches 
of flowers of a greenish grey and gold, and, though the contrast of 
tints is less violent than in Fig. 10, it is open to all the objections 
to which we have alluded. The colour of the background is rich, 
and suited to some conditions, and dark plain inconspicuous stars 
or dots upon such a tint as this emphasise the impression of a 



plain wall, without disturbing its quiet or the importance of ob- 
jects placed against it ; but the look of small quantities of colour 
in maroon or dim crimson, or even very open-work gilt figures, is 
very different in its impression from such large and staring figures 
as these. In Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15, we give examples of designs, 
showing in each a complete panel with dado and frieze. Figs. 12, 
14, and 15, are of the class of undoubtedly pleasant sets of forms, 
but Fig. 1 5 is open to the danger of its formal figures making it a 
source of weariness. 

The last two illustrations, Figs. 16 and 17, in their sharp con- 
trast, will give some idea of the principles we have laid down. The 
reader cannot fail to see the confusion and painfulness of the con- 
spicuous patterns on the wall-paper of Fig. 16. 

Fig. 17 is our willow-pattern paper, against whose glimmering 
leaves both chair and sideboard have a very different expression, 
with the simple folds of the portihre beside them, and the small 
pattern of the rug on the floor, than where we see the same 
objects set against a disagreeable medley of big figures on the 
walls and the carpet, and the plain, ugly panels of the door, as in 
the other illustration. 

( To be continued.) 

Susan N. Carter. 
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Eldmtiir, or Solitude. 



IT is not often that a work of such high Art-merit is given to 
the world as the one now before us ; it is therefore one that 
eminently calls for notice and commendation at our hands. Apart 
from its literary merits — and these are by no means few — " Eld- 
muir " possesses a charm in the fact that the engravings by which 
it is so admirably illustrated are literally the work of the gifted 
painter, and embrace some of the best arid most popular of his 



pictures.* These give the volume an interest that' is more than 
usually refreshing, and that is surpassed by but few. 

The preparation of the story of " Eldmuir " has a " story " of 
its own that is worth the telling ; this we gather from the short 

* "Eldmuir: an Art-Story of Scottish Home-Life, Scenery, and Incident.' 1 By 
Jacob Thompson, junior. Illustrated with Engravings after Paintings by Jacob 
Thompson. London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1879. 
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introductory note by which it is preceded, and which, in few brief 
words, is as follows : It is, we are told, its author's first literary 
venture, and as such is put forth by him with becoming and cha- 
racteristic diffidence. The only son of Jacob Thompson, and 
strongly imbued with his father's love of Art, and with a com- 
mendable and natural love and admiration of the many grand 
works that have emanated from his easel, the young author's aim 
has been to so connect together such of these admirable concep- 
tions as more especially illustrate Scottish life and scenery, that 
they shall form a series of pictorial episodes in a narrative of the 
actual home-life of the people among whom he has moved, and 
the story of whose lives he has studied. Thus he has endea- 
voured to carry the mind of the reader through all the various 
incidents so charmingly depicted on canvas, and to make him feel 
as though, while he was breathing the pure mountain-air, he was 
literally drinking in the full rich mellowness of atmospheric effects, 



revelling in the glow of colour, and entering heartily into all the 
minutiae of heath and lake, mountain and home. This self-im- 
posed task he has lovingly performed, and has succeeded in pro- 
ducing such a well-thought-out and purely homely narrative of 
peasant-life in the Highlands as was best suited to his purpose. 

It is enough to say of the literary part of this " Art-Story " that, 
as a tale of every-day Scottish life, simply told in language emi- 
nently in keeping with the homely character of the people who are 
portrayed, and with their manners, customs, habits, modes of life, 
and sentiments, the story has merits beyond what could be attained 
by a higher, more flowery, or more ambitious style of writing. 

Of the engravings it would not be easy to say too much, for 
they are well and carefully executed ; and, having been drawn on 
the wood by the painter himself, and engraved under his own 
superintendence, they may be said to be literally the work of his 
own hand, and as such they possess a charm entirely and pecu- 




The Hope. Beyond. 



liarly their own. These plates are fourteen in number, and em- 
brace, first of all, the very latest of Mr. Thompson's productions, 
'Eldmuir,' or 'Solitude,' a picture that eminently and to the full 
carries out his truthful and grand perception of colour and of at- 
mospheric effects, and shows how true to Nature is his every touch, 
and how each accessory, no matter how minute or how subordi- 
nate in position or delicate in detail, is made to play its part in the 
one grand whole. The picture, a lovely scene of moorland and 
lake, with distant mountain, central wooded island, and richly- 
heathered foreground with its one noble stag, " solitary and alone " 
save for its own reflex on the unruffled surface of the water, is in- 
deed solitude personified and made apparent in the very calmness 
and chilling ruddiness of the evening atmosphere. 

Next is a pleasing view of ' The Hermitage ' in the " lake- 
country," which for some forty years or thereabout has been the 
home of the painter. This is followed by his pictures of the 
' Mountain Ramblers ; ' ' First Lessons in Dancing ; ' ' The First 
Lamb ; ' ' Sunny Hours of Childhood ; ' ' The Height of Am- 



bition,' a group taken from the charming picture of that name; its 
companion picture, ' The Downfall of Pride ; ' ' Going to Church,' 
one of the most naturalistic and lovable of groupings, in which 
boat and water, distant landscape and calm sky, rough rocky 
foreground and grouping of figures, from the tottering and stick- 
supported old woman to the minister and the kilted little boy, 
are all equally well considered and admirably treated ; ' The 
Highland Ferry-Boat, ' one of Thompson's finest achievements, 
which having been engraved by Willmore, has sold by a larger 
number of thousands, both at home and abroad, than almost any 
other picture has done ; • The Course of True Love never did run 
smooth,' painted for the Academy in 1854; 'The Highland Bride's 
Departure,' ' They have seen Better Days ; ' and last, ' The Hope 
Beyond.' This picture, still in the artist's own studio, is here (as 
are some of the others) for the first time engraved. Of this 
(' The Hope Beyond ') and of ' Eldmuir ' we are fortunate in being 
able, thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Thompson, to reproduce the 
admirable engravings which accompany this notice. 



